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love where virtue and self-control cannot. 
This is to place a value upon error, and 
give darkness the worth of light. If we 
do not love perfection, the fault is in our- 
selves-~that the effort necessary to rise to 
its contemplation is too great for us to en- 
dure. The human heart, conscious of its 
own imperfection, may find a kind of con- 
solation in knowing that of its exemplars ; 
but to assert that we love the exemplar 
better because it has those weaknesses, is 
to contend that the less cause produces the 
greater result. 

If, then, there was any such philosophy 
in Mr. Leutze's picture, it only proves 
that that philosophy was one that appealed 
to falsehood for its power, and based itself 
on that which we are constantly, if true to 
ourselves, endeavoring to get rid of, that 
which is our shame and our reproach. 

(4). Our readers, then, will judge between 
us, if he has " displayed felicity of taste," 
&c. If it be felicity of taste to crush an 
ideal, to show that it is composed of clay 
as well as we — to carp and rail at the im- 
perfections of the good — to seize upon each 
opportunity which Nature's imperfect 
workings give us, to proclaim that all the 
universe is base as we are — then it is feli- 
citous. 

(5). We do not believe that there is a 
conceivable position in which men can be 
placed where gentleness and self-control are 
not more effective than anger, where the 
quiet clear voice is not more potential now, 
and infinitely more lasting in its influence, 
than the outburst of passion, however just, 
or justly directed. But this is mere sophis- 
try, not Worth the notice, were it not that 
wish to give the attacked every considera- 
tion our position affords. 

(6). Any such objections have not been 
urged in The Ckayon, and we are, there- 
fore, not bound to reply to them. "We have 
6aid nothing of " fierce and angry alterca- 
tion," nor have we implied anything of the 
kind. 

(7). The "trust" our correspondent ex- 
presses, changes with us into a trust 
that our readers will rather believe 
that his letter is an attempt to make 
the worse appear the better reason, and 
that the dignity of historical painting does 
not demand that we should regale ourselves 
on the weaknesses of our exemplars, in or- 
der to become ourselves more content with 
our proper imperfections. — Eds. Crayon. 
* 

He who would reproach an author with ob- 
scurity, ought first to make an examination of 
liimself^ to be sure that he is inwardly clear. 
A very clear hand may not be legible by twilight. 

He who disputes Maxims, ought to be capa- 
ble of exhibiting them in a clear light, so as to 
fight within this light, and not place himself in 
the position of combating his own air-drawn 
fancies. — Goethe. 



THE ART OF THE TJSE OF COLOE EST 
IMITATION IS PAINTING. 

HO. I. 
BY WILLIAM PAGE. 
(ConUtvuedfrom ow last.) . 

This accidental blue is not alone produced by 
the atmosphere, but it is also to be found in the 
blue veins, where it is, likewise, nothing more 
than the darker masses of blood, covered by, 
and seen through, not only the light coating of 
the veins, but the skin, and the light resting on 
the surface of the flesh ; so that I have often 
known it produced in painting without the use 
of any blue pigment, only, indeed, by drawing 
the lines of dark red where the veins were to 
be represented, and then passing over these a 
light corresponding to the light color of the 
skin and coating of the veins ; the vein9 ap- 
pearing, more or less, blue, as the red color 
under had been darker or lighter. Indeed, to 
show that this method, so far as it can be used, 
is the only way in which these or other like ef- 
fects in nature can be truly represented, is the 
object for which I now undertake to write, and, 
I trust, I shall be able to demonstrate it clearly 
enough ; at least, to make more obvious to the 
mind of some wavering searcher after truth, 
the necessity of a devoted adherence to that 
reason, by which alone anything can be done 
worthy the name of Art. 

Not that I would discard that higher quality, 
which sometimes soars beyond the reach of 
reason, called by so many names, and so little 
known — inspiration and genius ; but, that so 
far as I have yet learned, the highest geniuses 
have been found the truest advocates of, and 
the most indebted to this faculty, of any other 
class of men — and that they have never used 
any other means than simple reason for the at- 
tainment of that which simple reason can 
teach. When we have scaled the summit of 
this pyramid, we shall do right, perhaps, to 
unfold our wings, and make an essay at the 
moon ; but until we have used all the stepping 
stones that she presents, we had best keep our 
wings to ourselves, and out of sight, lest by a 
too violent fluttering, of their half-fledged 
pinions in the vain effort to fly, whilst so near 
the surface of the earth, and before we well 
know how to crawl, we measure our own short 
length in the dust, or, at least, throw it into 
each other's eyes, a thing which has been too 
often done of late to need a repetition. 

Put to return to the imitation of flesh. Now 
in imitating the appearance of this human 
substance, we are first to ask how nature, has 
arranged her material, that is, colors, to produce 
it, knowing, that like causes will produce like 
effects, and that " Ait is formation, as nature 
is." 

"When we look at flesh we see into it— that 
is, the vision penetrates below the surface, and 
sees what, if the surface were perfectly imper- 
vious to the vision, could not be seen at all, the 
red blood far beneath or under the skin. If then 
we wish to imitate this quality of flesh, it will 
be very apparent, that the truest way in which to 
do it will be to paint our red color on the canvas 
at first, as the basis of the flesh, to be afterwards 
more or less obscure, as the blood approaches 
nearer to, or is further removed from, the sur- 
face. And again, this flesh is sufficiently trans- 
parent to be penetrated by the natural light which 
illuminates it, making the red color more or less 
apparent, as more or less light falls upon or into 
it, for we see more of the peculiar properties or 
qualities of flesh beneath than on the surface. 
This source of light is not from within the flesh 
itself — outward, but from without, penetrating 
inwards; it would of course illuminate most 
brilliantly the parts nearest itself, that is, the 
outside of the flesh, or skin, and fade as impene- 
trates deeper and deeper into the body, losing 
itself at a certain depth in total darkness. 

It must then follow from the facts, that to 



come nearest to the representation of these qua- 
lities, the flesh to be painted should not only be 
begun red, but darker than it is intended to re 
main when finished. Bed color has the pecu- 
liar property of retaining its hue' more fully, 
through all the gradations down to darkness, 
than any other of the primitive colors, as in the 
deeper shades of either yellow or blue, they 
seem, as it were, to lose their identity, so that 
they cannot be discerned as color when illumi. 
nated by the small amount of light necessary 
to make the red perfectly apparent. This, if 
rightly understood, will explain the well-known 
fact that a red color seen in daylight, side by 
side with a blue of an apparently equal depth, 
shows itself much darker in comparison, when 
seen at twilight, and is consequently rendered, 
by alt good engravers, in their copy of a picture, 
when this color occurs, darker than the color 
itself appears to ordinary eyes. So that we see 
Nature here is as wise in the use Of. this color, 
as the basis of the color of flesh, as we always 
find her to be when we search her meaning out ; 
for, had any other of the primitive colors than 
red been used for the color of the blood, it could 
not have been seen in such deep shadow as that 
in which the human blood circulates. 

If there be any yellow in a complexion to be 
imitated, it must of course occur hearer the 
surface than the red, and, consequently, the red 
be seen through it, — and so it must be painted 
over the red, and not mixed with it. But, asin 
the finest complexions there is least yellow, ac- 
cording to the poets, who have ever admired 
the white and red. If we take a pigment most 
resembling in color and its degree of transpa- 
rency, and opacity, the skin, and pass over the 
already represented blood-color, everywhere 
obscuring that as it is obscured in Nature, 
where it never comes fully to the surface of the 
flesh, but is always seen through that surface, 
we shall have the unity of color as well as' the 
quality of the blood seen' through the skin, 
which is one of the most prominent characteris- 
tics of flesh. Thus far have we treated the lo» 
cal qualities of flesh quite generally, -but to a 
more thorough understanding of the subject, it 
must be considered in connection with those pe- 
culiar modifications of light which Nature pre- 
sents in such endless variety. We must be in- 
dulged a little further in these general remarks 
before we can descend effectually to their more 
practical application. 



The ancient Egyptians were certainly a 
people endowed with a mighty will, arid carried 
that will into effect with mighty energy; for,' 
while a hundred other nations have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, without" leaving be- 
hind them even the slightest trace of their exist- 
ence, innumerable forms, bearing the impress of 
incredible labor, and that in the most durable 
materials — gigantic crystallizations, as it 
were, of primeval civilization — give us even now 
a clear view of the manner of their existence, 
and, after a lapse of more than 4000. years, 
stand before us as perfect in. preservation as if 
the last stroke had been put to them- only yes- > 
terday. The Greeks might undoubtedly have 
derived from this people, in mechanical skill, 
everything ; in design far more than was for- 
merly believed. — Dr. Waagen. 

He who first developed the harmony of colors, 
out of the systole and diastole, to which the 
retina is formed, this synkrisis and diakrisis, 
as Plato would call it, was the discoverer of the 
principles of coloring. — Goethe. 

Seek within yourself, and you will find every- 
thing; and rejoice that without (as it may be 
always called) there ties a Nature, that says 
yea and amen to all that you have discovered 
in yourself. — Goethe. 

We know no world, but in relation to man 
We will have no Art, except it be an expression 
of this relation.— Goethe. ' 



